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QVXP iSlCTA AUDIAM, CUM FACTA YXBKAU ? 



TTTHtEN we concluded the treaty of 
Amiens, we were aware that Spaih 
•<va$ united with France by a defensive ' arfd 
offensive auiahce : that by this aUiafiCe the 
former wa$ bound to assist the latter, upcix 
requisition; in any war in which France 
might be engaged^ with 12000 troops, atiil 
1 5 sail of the line. 



And there was an additional secret artide, 
that in case of necessity the two powers 
should assist each other with all their forces* 

A 2 






It IS evident that as we were informed of 
this treaty, at the time of ratifying the peace 

of Amiens, we conceived ourselves subject, 

. >—«•■.•-> j^ • » 

upon any^ subsequent breach with France, to 
be probably, if not nceessarily, involved at 
the same time in a war with Spain. 

And we were bound t6 use the utmost 

:• J^^^R?f ?^ri5^ b^:«§¥?- ^° '^^ 4;itt?r.powef; 
rW.^'^lyt ^i^t!^. ^«?/.'^ s^<^.^-.a state o£ poll- 
{ tiqaLdepcndcnce, on the former, as not to 

.be ^|?Ic,to reserye^^o, herself a, jwdgment on 

r??lfu^^-f^*f^?xf/ 'eifti 5^<^.WS??*;J"^^1 hers^f 
..?au?illy. necessitated, either from impotenQe 

.qr.sejyiKty, ,t9.,fHlfiL her hostile en^gcmerjt 

not only in a just war, which. would confirm 

her treaty, but also in an unjust war, which 

i>y:tl^p Jaw oCnatiopst would suspend it* 

i 1 «; , V ■ . ^ V . J s- - f' > . . . ■ • 

,.,,.> We, ha^c^ therefore, ever since the renq- 



^ « «k « ■« A «. .> 



yation of hostilities: vf'ith France, a clear Tigbit 
to consider any attempt of the Sp^iiiard&to 
carry into execution their offensive, alliance 
-with that; power, as a formal act of ho5i* 
tility. , . 

For there could be but two methods which, 
under that .treaty, Spain could t^ke to justify 
us In believing her intentions to be perma*- 
nently pacific, neither of which has she 
adopted. 

First, if, upon alleging tho; uoprinpipled 
conduct, and ambitious designs of France, ?is 
a proof that the war with us was unjust, she 
had openly declared that her trjeaty.. with that 
power was, on that ground, not binding, 

i 

Secondly, if, without any. declaration, she 
had ascertained to us by a plain, independetit. 



. • • • . ■ 

unambiguous system of acting, that she was 
Msolved to confine herself to a strict neu- 
trality, and to resist all the demands of France 
for co-opcratiort, either by contribution, or 
by hostile partiality, or by open and direct 
armament. 



Upon this statement, which does not 

^ « ■ - • » • 

-seem liable to cavil> I beg leave to put a 

case* 

Suppose a foreign state be bound by treaty, 
when called upon, to assist our actual ene- 
my not only with a considerable part, but 
wijh the whole of its forces by sea and land, 
so as to endanger ourisecurity and existence ; 
would not the circumstances of such a treaty 
oblige us to be particularly jealous of all the 
proceedings and armaments of that foreign 
StRte } 



If that foreign: states pretending that she 
will, notwithstanding treaties to the con- 
trary, preserve neutrality, should, in defiance 
of that alleged tieutrality, make all her 
ports, at home and in her colonies, not only 
places of asylum, but hostile stations for our 
enemy's privateers and ships of war ; if she ' 
should not only permit them there to ren- 
de;?vpu8 and refresh, but if she should ac- 
tually supply them with warlike stores, and 
lend the we of her docks for refitting them, 
sind enable, thus our enemy's vessels not 
oi>Iy to cruise against our commerce, but to 
fit out expeditions against « our colonies and; 
territories ; and if, in addition to these acts, 
which «re all contrary to neutrality, she 
should suffer the enemy's privateers to take 
Qur ve^ls within the usual limits of protec* 
tion which are prescribed by the laws o<s 
f^U^ality, afid suffer- prize? thus illegally 
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made to tfc broiagHt info her ports, and there 
condemned and sold ; if further, up6n com*' 
plaint being made to sUch foreign state upon 
account of such barefaced infraction of neu- 
trality, no satisfaction should be given, but 
the same partialnild hostile course of coftduct 
be continued ; if, lastly, in addition to these 
acts^of adherence to our enemy, ^t should 
order her fleets to be equipped for sea> in all 
Ecrports,^ without' any previous intimation 
^to us^ of her intentions in making such- 
orders,' and without shewing that intention 
to be consistent with strict neutrality ; sup- 
posing, T say, all the above premises to be 
founded, would not the last act - mentioned,' 
viz. of equipping her^ fleets under feCich cir- 
cumstances, justify an immediate act bif vi- 
gour on our part, much iiidre an blcI of pre-^ 
auction, such as ^n- order fodettfih' vessels 
bound to her ports.' vgithwarlite SJorcs or 



Ueas^rc ? Would such,' a measure be con- 
tjarr to the law or the practice pf citations ; 
or would it not be consonant to botlv?. 



r What! hare stated as f, supposed, rcase, 
calculated to warrant a supposed conclusion* 
I now state to be the actyaL case witii re«, 
spcct to the conditct of Spain, which hasi 
occasioned the recent measures s^iopted by 
Government, only that the conduct of Spain 

* ^ 

has been more outrageous than the case I 
haveput supposes. 

Is it, RPt notorious to tjhe whole world, 
that Spain ha$ kept iii.her port of Feitol a 
tquadron qf four sail of the French line of 
battle fora year ? that they have been there 
careenedi docked, refitted^ revictualled, an4 
furoi^d with supplier of ammututi^n and 
,of (nen« for the purpo39 of making an ex* 
pcdi^m against^ tl^e t^rjritorics of his Ma- 

' S 



1% 

]C&ty'ot tlie ttadeJ of his subjects, tvhich the/ 

'*■.-- 
jtre hourly v^atcning an bpportunity orcf--" 

fecting-?* '• ^' ' ' ' •> 



V ^ \ * 



h'lt not nptbi^otiS, that the island ctfCabi 

» . ^ . . 

has bceii-ffiade, hot merdj^ an aSyltim to alP 

• ♦ • 

the !l^rfentK ^^' fiigrtivcs '?r6m ^St.' Domingo, 

• • » . • , ^ 

tvhich was* j cist, bxlt thai it has bcctf dohtcrt-'' 
cd intoi vcti^ hostile stSuoiiiVfiict^ oiir btiemicy 
have been enabled by the Spahiarfs to fit but 
mniimcrablexririsent'^ainst" Sijit- <ra4e, and 
whence an actual expedition was plaiinod'ahd 
prepared against his Majesty's colony of the 
Bahmiias, which was merely disconfeehed by 
the death of the. General of it ? Is it not ob- 
vious, that unless- Spain allowed' the island 
of Cniba to become a hostile station to the 
€n€niy/*nohe of the enemy's vcssils could 
uppear irt- that -part of the octan^^as they 

wo\J<J have no harbour to refit in ? attd that^^ 

• f • • • 

in consequence; the tfade of Jamaica, whicj^ 



is d^Uy interrupted h^ .th^ir. cruisers^ would . 
he in a sutc of perfect ^cwlty I 

w 

Is it not equally known, that many of our 
vessels tave beeu ic^ptured .by. the: French 
within sight of the Spj^nish ports, and withia. 
tie tnpwijL Kipi^. pf.wutrality, a^ 
carried into their ports^ have beea there con- 
demned and sold, though cj^impd* in ypn^ 
ty Qur ofiiccrs ] . . 



^ 



And is it not clear, in respect jof, the law. 
of.nationsi, that we had a right to order 
against Spain act? of retaliation and reprisalj^ 
ypon a cpqrse of conduct of so hostile and 
aggressive a nature, and so contrary tp ^U 
Jq^ws of n^utr^lit^ ? 

When, therefore, we were aiithprized irv 
taking measures of retaliation and reprisal 
^^fftrp 3pain began tUc armapicpt 9^ h?? 

9 S 
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fleets in her ports, were not we warranted irr 

• * .. • ■ ' 

taking measures of precaution uport this ad-* 

ditional act of apparent hostility ? 

• - - - . 

It is/ however, otgected that we were in' 
8 state (^'hegbtiatioh with Spain ; and that 
we were Abound, by the law of nations, to* 
await the result of that negotiation, beforr 
we took any measures of precaution. With- 
out discussing this point, I ask of those wluy 

make the objeftion, are they sure that wc 

• ► '> • * ■ • . 

were in a state of negotiation with Spain, or 

at least in a state of negotiation respecting 

•. - . . • • 

that measure of armament on her part, 

• which produced the measure of detention o«S 

' * . . • . ' 

ours ? 



. 1 rather suppose the contrary. I certainly 
believe that we had made representations 
against the Spaniards receiving in their ports 
and refitting in their docks, and getting readjf 
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for 8ea> the enemy's ^hips of war> and*«gaii»| 
their toaking their ports regular stations .fo? 
enabling the enemy to make expeditions 
against oxir* trade and terntorie^; and also 
Against other infractions of tieutxaiity.:. And 

I have heard that no satisfactory explanations 
had beea^given by Spain on these points. 

Ifp theni she declined explanation, and 
eluded giving satisfaction respecting mea- 
syres which must be considered measures of 
injury and annoyance ; ought tre to have 
continued mere complaint or mere represei>* 
tation alone> when she commenced a new 
measure in the midst of a negotiation oti 
former points^ which might endanger oux 
very existence as a nation ? 

Surely a stronger line of conduct then 
became necessary, and it was our duty to 
adopt svich a proceeding as should prevent 



<b^ ^tuinuancc of allxvajsiyc ftnd'protrac* 
live- conduct; ' It * was necessary to fortify 
leptcscnjation^iby : a strQng raeasUrc of prq-^ 
fouti(m,^i)drto obtamisQine ^ec)Ji^ty> for jus*^ 

* 

iicc> some: pledge forpcac^, 6? W throw a^ 
mucbampcdimmt al pp&sibljp against medit 
tated -war, ;. i ^ ,; 

' "f wi^W here particularly to ma^pa distriftc-^ 
tionv- livill allow: that if you phter into ^ 
negotiation: with a foreign i^Qwei:; ljp9n any 
past nieasurt of nnjury or aggre$sion> whicfc| 
measure has not bfeji followed up, by conti- 
nued or additional it>jurics,;i^ i& proper an4 
bcconxlng tQ wait tjhe ffirpHnatipa of t^q ner 
gotiatipn, before resort be had cither to ai;i 
act of precaution^ pr ifeiffisal, px to ^- dccl^^ 
ration of war. 



. •' . ... Kt 



But if> in the mii3i$t of a negotiation qr 
discussion upon past tqjuries^ tliosq ihjuri^ l^e 
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ffcpfeatedi' Jttid iic>^^^'sures of pftJvoCatiDn». 
of ^6^ncc/of bosttBty, ^rial or apparent, bd 
adopted, wittiotit *p^ti(iu& cdmrnHiiiicatibn^' 
the caie is fcolri^lcte^'altei^cd/and'the com»j 
plaining and aggricted power hm d.cltsui 
tight to resorit to hew measures. p2t>porliDi]b^' 
cd to the 'new c^ser fof ofFiaioe ; and na 
longed to coAfette'it^l^-to :iii«r€:*ncgotiationL 
or teinoiistrahder ' * > *' J i 



f " , 



What may have ' been oiir laiigtiage to 
Spain? " We have/' it may have been 

• • • m. 

Stated, \^ repeated com{)lairit upon complaint, 
as to your infractions of thfi laws of neutrality. 
ITou evaded giying 'w satisfaction, and by 
ybiiir tagiie and evasive answers amused us : 
and "during this ^sceAc of evasion, you not 
-only .continue the very acts wc complain 
of, but commence a new measure of the 
utmost -conse^encei to oiir security, and 
without ' any communication with ju^ Order 
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a great armament^ which apparentljr caik 
have no object but to succour our enemies. 
We will therefore n6 longer content our- 
selves widi inere complaints ; we \triU no 
longer leave you to.ptotraCt yout discussions, 
but will take a measucei;Hby. which you will 
pot be ultimately injuredb if your intentions 
have been friendly^ and which may enable 
VL$, in some degree^ to frustrate your de? 
signs, if, contrary to your professions^ they 
^hall have been really iiostile/' 

And, if our ministers have taken this 
line; if, on being informed of the arma^i* 
ments made in the Spanish ports, tl^^y luvc 
combined their remonstrances against it, 
with an immediate act of vigour prop^tionr 
ed to the nature of the case, pan any map 
fairly consider theif t:ondl2Ct as unwaiv- 
ranted by the law of nations, <»: fraught 
'with a breach' of faith on our part^^ and ix9t 



• * ■ - . 

rather as founded on the law and practice 
of nations, with a -view of exacting an 
adherence to the principled of neiutrality, 
which Spain had been in a long' continued 
course of infringing?^ 

It is evident, that the conduct of Spain 
has, as I have stated, for a long jieridd beea 
hostile; but its hostilities have been con- 
fined to such acts- as might rendet it prudent 
in us not to investigate . them toodeieply, 
or to avenge* too abruptly ; but whbn the 
nature of those hostilities began to alter 
their shape, and Spain discovered an in- 
tention of succouring France with all her 
powers, and to assist in the invasion of the 
United Kingdom ; the justice of our cause 
being the same, the policy became different, 
and if we had longer dissembled, we might 
have done' injustice to our country, and 
.compromised its ruin. 



But wc hare acted without a declaration 
of war, therefore our measure which led to 
taking the Spanish treasure was an act of 
robbery, — ^an act of piracy. In answer to 
which assertion, I merely beg leave to subjoin 
a passage from Vattel on this subject, who is 
comidered, in the law of nations, as the 
greatest authority of the day. 

• Books. Cap, J 8- Sect. 353. "After hav- 
ing demonstrated the lawfulness of making 
reprisals, when we can no otherwise obtain 
justice, we may thence readijy conclude 
that a sovereign is not justifiable in mak- 
ing forcible opposition to, or waging war 
against, the party who, by ordering or mak- 
ing reprisals in such a case, only exerts* his 
just right/' 

Sect. 354. " And as the law of hu- 
manity directs nations, as well as individuals^ 
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ever to prefer the gentlest measures when 
they are sufHcient to obtain justice — when- 
ever a soveresgn can, by the mode of re- 
prisals, procure a just indeAinification, ot a 
suitable satisfaction, he ought to confine 
himself to this method, which is less vio- 
lent, and less fatal than war. On this 
subject, I cannot avoid noticing an erros 
which is too general to be wholly disregard*^ 
cd. If it happens that a prince, having 
reasoti to complain of some injustice,, at 
some acts of hostility, and not finding his 
adversary disposed to give him satisfaction^ 
determines to make reprisals witlr the view 
of endeavouring to compel him to listeii to 
the voice of justice before he proceeds to an 
open rupture,-T— if, without a declaration of 
war, he seizes on his effects, his shippings 
and detains them as pledges — ^you bear 
certain men cry out that this is robbery. If 
that prince had at once declared war^ they 

c 2 
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would not have said a word , they . tvould 
perhaps have praised his conduct. Strange 
forget fulness of reason, and of. every sound 
principle ! Would we ' not at • this 1-ate be 
tcmptdd to suppose, ..that nations were 
bound to observe the laws of chivalry, to 
challenge each other to the list/ and de- 
cide their' quarrels ilike. a pair of doughty 
ohsimpions engaged' in- regular duel? It is 
the duty of sovereigns attentively tq^ main- 
tain the rights of their ^pedple, and to ob- 
tain justice by every lawful xneans^ still/ 
however, preferring the. gent lest methods: 
and we again repeat : the assertion — it is 
evident that the mode of reprisals, of which 
we are speaking/ is infinitely more gentle 
and' less fatal than that of war. But since 
between powers whose strength is. nearly 
equal, . reprisals often lead to war, they, 
ought not to be attempted ^ except in the 
last extremity. In such circumstances, the 
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prince, who has recourse to that expedient, 
instead of proceeding, to arv . open rupture, 
is undoubtedly entitled to praise for his 
moderation and prudence.'* 

I must add to this,. that there is always a 
great difference between a single' act vio- 
lating the laws of neutrality, and;, a long 
course of acts qf the same description ; the 
one'mdy be .ascribed, to accident, to misunr 
derstanding of orders, and; several other 
causes, which may admit of fair explanation ; 
the other can only be susceptible of two in- 
terpretations, either the liostile intention of 
the ppwer itself, of whom we complain, or 
its incapacity to resist the demands of its 
ally ; and neither makes any difference in 
the line we ought to adopt. 

To this I must subjoin that, allowing 
that our order for detaining the Spanish trea- 
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surc-ships was an overt act of hostility, the 
measure was not an original measure on our 
part, but one purely flowing from a previ- 
ous overt act of war on the part of Spain. 

But -it is said Government commenced 
an attack upon Spfiaiin; whilst we were in a 
^tate of amicable intercourse, and without 
the recall of out ambassador. Let me ask» 
in reply, whether this course of conduct on 
our part be hot consonant to commoa sense 
and to common practice^ and whether the 
reverse wouW iiot have been pMpably ab* 
surd ? If our object, as professed by Go- 
vernment, was to obstruct the hostile pre- 
parationS making by Spain, with a view to 
induce their discontinuance, the residence of 
our minister at her court was palpably ne- 
cessary, in order to unfold the nature of our 
measure, its foundation, its tendency, its 
justice, and to offer restitution, if Spain 
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would retract her preparations and return to 
a proper line of neutrality. Had wc recalled 
our ambassador, by removing the medium 
of explanation and discussion, > our m^sure 
of vigorous precaution could have been 
merely interpreted as a determined com-- 
mencement of vtar, even if such a recall 
were not, in modern times, considered as in 
itself equivalent to a declaration of hosti* 
lities. 



Whoever therefore admits, that an act of 
vigorous precaution and reprisal may be 
taken ^upon the principle of preventing a 
war, must at the same time acknowledge^ 
that to accompany it with the recall of an 
ambassador, would be an act of direct in* 
consistency ; and it would be rather a curi^ 
pus attack upon ministers, to impeach then^ 
first for taking an act of precaution, because 
it might lead to war, and next for not re- 
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calling our minister, which would evidently 
prevent reconciliation. 



9 ^ t 



1 have however heard a rumour that some 
arrangement had been made with Spain re- 
specting her conduct in the present war, 
and that it Was one of the stipulations in 
this agreement, that Spain' should not, dur- 
ing the war, commence any naval arma- 
ment whatever in her ports, and that an •in- 
timation had been subsequently given by 
the British Court, that a departure from this 
agreement would oblige us to consider her 
as a* principal in the war. I know pot the 
particulars of these transactions, so as to 
state them with any precision ; but if it 
shall hereafter be found, that an agreement 
was made, and a notice actually given o^. 
the kind I have mentioned, in which the 
Court of Spain acquiesced, it must be evi- 
dent, that when Spain armed in defiance of 
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tills agreement tind notice, slici eithcf in* 
tended to play a collusive game in favour of 
France, not less dangerous than war, or to 
enter into direct hostilities against us. Let 
it be c5onsidercd> that France may gain zU 
most as much, if not more, by an armed 
neutrality in the ports of Spain, as by actual 
war. Suppose the, Spanish fleets in the ports 
of Ferrol, Cadiz> and Carthag«t|^, to be 
compktely equipped for sea — suppose at the 
same time the most unequivocal expressions 
of neutrality or friendship towards Great 
Britain, on the part of Spain, must we hot 
equally watch those ports in such a state of 
armament, whilst the offensive treaty with 
France remains, as if she were in a state of 
declared war ? and what could so much 
serve the purposes of Bonaparte, as to oblige 
us to detach a great part of our fleet to 
watch Spanish ports, whilst Spdin were to 
be regarded as neutral ; and sho^ were thti^ 
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made an instrutnent of 9i viding and ex- 
h'austing our efforts, without our being en- 
abled to relieve ourselves from such an em- 
barrassment by acts of retaliation and re*-' 
prisal ; which, by crippling her powers, or 

diverting her weiilth, or destroying her trade,. 

■ • 
or detaching her provinces, might either re- 
pay \is for the damages of war, or procure 
us an honourable and Tasting peace ? 

I should think it sufficiently both dis- 
graceful arid disadvantageous to us, to per- 
mit Spain to purchase her neutrality by a 
contribution to our enemy of two or three 
millions a year ; but to permit her to add to 
this pectmiary aid the influence of a great 
fleet of observation, would be the extremity 
of Baseness or of folly. 

I opened this argument by laying it down,, 
that the nature of the alliance Existing be- 
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twcen France and Spain gave us a clear righfr 
to consider any attempt of the latter to ful-i 
fil it, as a formal act of hostility. . And the 
ground of this opinion is^ that the intention 
of Spain cannot he separated from her 
treaty. 

Here I beg leave to Tfmarkitthat it is al- 
ways essential to distinguish lyhet^er th^ 
peutral power against who3e d^^igns an4 
preparations you feel obliged to take mea^ 
sures of precaution^ be unconnected and in« 
dependent^ or attached by any offensive an4 
defensive alliaijce, to the state ^ith which 
you are at war. In the fpripcr case^ the neu* 
tral power may probably have many jus- 
tifiable reasons or pretences for increasing 
its forces, which, on discussion, may appear 
unobjectionable. In the latter, sQ long as the 
treaty remains in force, th^quo qrilmo stands 
recorded. Jplrery armament of such a power, 

D 3 
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must be referred to the treaty, and intcrt 
prcted by it. They make one piece ; they 
Gonstitote one act ;* and the governmerit that 
should permit them to be argued upon, as 
separate and irrelative to each other, must 
incur the imputation of wilful dupery; 

4 • c • * 

What then is the situation of Spain? 
She IS bound to assist France with all her 
forces^ without any reservation, in tfmes 
of war. From the moment, therefore, of 
the re-commericerririit bf hostilities, between 
US and thei latter ^po^/ver, her treaty becamd 
a hostile manifesto ; and so soon as the ma- 
nifesto was followed- up by • acts tending to 
execute the treaty,- if became ah absolute 
declaration of war'; unless, at the period* of 
commencing those acts, the treaty was de- 
clared void on Jier part. And the reason of 
this is obvious ; for a state which engages 
to support another in all its vvafs, with her 
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Twliole force, is no longer a mere ally, but an 

ASSOCIATE, 



Whilst, therefore, such a treaty as the 
cnc alluded to exists, whenever we are at 
war with France, Spain, so soon as she makes 
any hostile preparations, or commences ar-- 
mament, in fact, and in all legitimate con- 
struction, actually declares war ag?iinst us* - 

Let us suppose it were hot known, that 
Spain,whcnshe began armaments in herports, 
was connected by a defensive and offetisrue 
alliance with France^ and that she had then, 
for the first time, published such a treaty ; 

« 

vvould not every man have unanimously 
pronounced such an armament, connected 
with such a publication, as a formal and un- 
equivocal declaration of hostilities ? Does 
it then make any difference in the case, that 
the offensive alliance has been several years 
concluded and published ? Or will it be, in- 
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sistcd. upoPi that what would have been tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war, if it had 
precisely accompanied the armament iii 

point of titne^ is no proof of hostility, because 
it long preceded it ? Must we reckon him 
only an enemy, who suddenly, and for the 
fiist time, denounces vengeance against us J 
and must we consider him npt as such^i 
who actually menaces our existence, merely 
because for a long period he has sworn 
against us perpetual enmity ? 

It has been above intimated, that there 
may be some agreemeut with regard to the 
neutrality of Spain in the present war ; but if 
that agreement extends merely to pecuniary 
succour, and not to armament, the above 
argument against the condupt of Spain, is 
strengthened and aggravated by that agree- 
ment. 

Wrong will not authoriie wrong, nor in* 
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Jtoticc sainctify injustice ; yet sometimes the 
argumentum ad personam she ad invidiam, 
is allowable in order to silence unfair crimi- 
nation. Spain expostulates and cries out 
upon our conduct iii detaining her treasure 
ships ^ as unwarrantable, as unprecedented ! 
Might one not be excused in return to ad- 
vert to the conduct of Spain, in commenc- 
ing hostilities both iii early and recent pe- 
riods ? I shall, however, merely advert to the 
two last instances in which Spain was singly 
committed against Great Britain, because in 
those she seems to have acted on her own in- 
dependent policy, and not as an ally or vas- 
sal of France. I allude to the transactions 
respecting Falkland Island, in 1771, and re- 
specting Nootka Sound in i79a, in both 
which cases Spain, in times of profound 
peace, made direct aggressive attacks against 
the possessions of Great Britain, without the 
slightest previous intimation or notice what- 
ever on her part. 
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. And I introduce these two examples fof 
several reasons : First, to disarm the argu- 
ment ad invidiam, and to prove, that the 
Spanish court has at former periods, when 
it suited her interests, considered acts of 
precaution, of vigour, of aggression, previous 
to any notice of intended hostility, or any 
declaration of war, to be perfectly consonant 
with the. law of nations, or at least to the 
maxims of her own policy. 

Secondly, As to the two cases I wish to 
remark, that Spain in the one was jus- 
tifiable, in the other not : and that her 
policy, iu taking strong precautionary mea- 
sures in both, as it ought not, so it did 
not, interfere with the just decision of 
either. 



Thirdly, I would infer, that precau- 
tionary measures arc preferable to declara- 
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tions of general wanj because war, the great* 
est of hutnan calamities, may' frequently 
(as Vattel has laid down) be prevented by 
them, as was actually the case in the two 
instances 1 have adduced. 

From which I would fourthly conclude^ 
that whereas Spain, in the two cases with 
regard to Falkland Islands^ and Nootka 
Sound, thought herself justified in resorting 
to acts of aggression without any declaration 
of war, and to consider those acts as mere 
pledges of ultimate justice; and whereas 
we did not feel ourselves so wounded in 
pride, as to make either attack a necessary 
cause of vvar, or a necessary bar to negotia- 
tion, it would have become her not to have 
looked unfavourably on our preseqt^ conduct, 
but to have conceived it guided by simi-^ 
Ux dispositions to those which animated 
gn<i 4iir^ctcd her own policy in 1771 &nd 

6 
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fTO<^* . And I have little doubt she would 
have adopted ^hi&. candid and honourable 
line of sentiment, were she mistress of her 
own proceedings, and not enslaved to th9 
mandates of a forei^ tyrannical power. 

- I hftvc stated that in one of the two cases 
abore^ alluded to, Spain was warranted in 
her policy, in the other, not ; and that al"> 
though she in both commenced acts of ag'- 
gression in the mid^t of peace, yet the deci- 
sions were such as if rvQ hostile measure^ 
had take^ place. 

A short c}(;planatiQn is here required. We 
;|U recollectj when in the midst of profound 
peace, by a sudd^Uf unforeseen, unexpected 
attack, Spain forcibly dispossessed us of 
Falkland Islands. What was the obvious 
^nd natural pretence for a conduct so appa? 
Tf ntlj' vinprovokedj and of such cji;traoidinary 



violence ? 1 ksk^andidly, had there mot fceiiil 
symptoms manifested of oiir intending to 
make a regular settlement at these iSknds, 
and to fortify the harbours ? And vyaS it not 
tcasonafele for Spain to conceivej that it wafs 
impossible for us to Commence inch an ex- 
^ehcc, without a fixt design ef ^€ndtrtng 
those iskttds, not mere places for watering 
South Sea whalers, qt drying fishing nets, bttt 
of rendefmg them stations of war> dep6ts for 
jifovisions and arms, places of refreshment, of 
•t^uipmeriti' of assemblage ; from whence, in 
any future war, we could attack her most 
vafiiable colonies with the greatest effect, 
an^ the utmost probability of success ? It 
was evident that the islands were valuable 
to us on no other account ; our projects re- 
specting them could be explained with no 
other viev^, and Spain was justified, if wc 
pretended any other- intentions, to treat our 
idupliciiy ttnd' falsehood with scorn. 

£ 2 
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W hen she found, thef efore, that, in pittstH 
ancc of Lord Anson's policy> we bad made 
a: fortified position in these islands, she was 
naturally kd to believe we should soon im- 
prove and strengthen it : and she truly felt 
that. if our rjsal policy was in consonance 
with her suspicions, and she should permit 
us cfFectualiy to fortify the islands, her most 
important provinces^ would be placed in 
imminent danger should any new war break 
forth V She considered lU therefore, a duty 
which sh(& owed to- the inbereste , and security 
of her empire,, to take the earliest and the 
best pledge she could, that the safety and 
existence of her best provincesjsihpuld not be 
put to hazard. 



. * 



, , NojY I conceive, that every fair and dis- 
passionate man will allqw^ that our fortify* 
injg Falkland Isji^ndsi and makii^thema 
place of arm^i wqujjdvbavc been palpably 



dangerous to ,the rcxy existence of the €olcr- 
nies of Spain in South America ; and thi» 
admission being made, he must consequently 
allow that their regular and rapid prpcce^lngs 
q£ Spain to disQoncert such a. project, if it 
was entertained/ were justifiable on^ the solid 
principles of self preservation, however they 
"were defective as to previous notice, or of- 
ficial intimation* 

No man. can forget the violent outcries of 
the exposition of the day, or the eloquent cf* 
-fusions of Junius, when after this act of ag- 
gression the ministry condescended to enter 
into a negotiation, and terminated their dis- 
cussions by a convention favourable to Spain, 
For though we obliged Spain to measures of 
apology and reparation for her act of aggres* 
»ion, yet we not only tacitly relinquished the 
right of fortifying the islands, but allowed 
Spain ^pu^licly, and without contradiction^ 
to gsscrt her right to the domimon of them, 
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Thvis tW Coilrt of Spain, by a tinicly act 

• • * 

bf vigour, obtained a conventiotl necessar}^ to 
the security of her empire, ferld " to which 
she was in equity entitled^ arid \vHibh with- 

out such ian act of vigour she wotlld probably 

« 

never have obtained at alL And 1 think 
there* is tio honest man who does Hot applaud 
the rtioderation and temper of our admini- 
Btration at that period ; for if wc had pro-^ 
ceeded to war, wc must ha;vc asserted and 
persevered in our detcrminatioil" to fortify 
Falkland Islands ; and- it was impossible to 
make such an assertion, without 'admitting 
that our object had been to destiroy* the se- 
curity of the Spanish provinces, and' Conse- 
quently we must have justified Spanish con- 

■ 

duct in endeavouring to friastrate our de- 
signs. And if we did not go to war with 
this resolution, it was clear that we diould 
have gone to war for nothing but a punctilio^ 
which^ independent of the interests of . i 
country^ is no just cause for war at alL 
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Both th^ case and decision in the affaif 
of Nootka Sound were extremely difFerentt 
The Spaniards commenced their proceeding} 
by a violation of peace, and by ai^ act of 
aggressions but they proceeded on the mere 
principles of mistaken Jealousy ; for our po3r 
session of Nootka Sound could not be de- 
trimental to Spain as a iiihing station, nor 
dangerous fron^ the probability of our mak- 
ing it a place of ^rn^s. Though Spain^ 
however, had no pretence for her conductt 
cither iq point of right or policy, our discre* 
(ion and forbearance allowed us calmly and 
dispassionately to discuss the subject not^ 
withstaqding the aggression; and, as in thf^ 
course of negotiation Slpaiti could shev^r no 
jright to the territory, nor provq any possible) 
danger to her colonies from any settlement 
yft could make at Nootka, she, of course, 
abandoned her pretensions, and we took the 

ppporttjnitj^ to induce h€l to enter U;to xnan^ 
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stipulations favoufabk to our navigatiod^ and 
jireclusive of future jealousy and misundef'* 
standing. 

The foregoing argument has been detailed 
in order to shew that acts of precaution, of 
\igour, of aggression, previous to a declara- 
tion of war, maybe warranted by the lawoF 
tialions, in certain cas^, and' under certain 
inodifications ;-— and further 

* 

4 ' 

That such measures are peculiarly war- 
ranted towards a power, which is bound by 
treaty to assist an ally*, with whom we arc 
pt war, with all its forces by sea and land, 
and especially if such a power, in addition to 
various and repeated infractions of neutra- 
lity, has manifested an intention of making 
a general armament, and more especially 

» * * - 

strll if she has promised not to arm at all, ot 
if we have given notice that ?in armament 
should bp CQusidercd as an overt act of war, 



I should hope that what haa been here 
adduced may be sufficient to satisfy a rc^ 
sonabl^ judgment. Yet it is rumoured, that 
the several^ parliamentary parties, w ho are 
unconpesjiied with the present adrainistrav 
tion^ intend to make their conduct with 
regard to the. Spanish treasure ships^ a lead- 
ing sutgect for cojoibined attack. 

^' I cannot bring myself to believe a report 
apparently so improbable^ for if such an at- 
tack be made> it ^ must be founded on the 
abstract injus^iqe and illegality, or on the ilU 
timed policy of the measure* 

With respect to the former gipund, I am 
entirely at a loss to conceive what party can 
possibly take the lead. Surely the attack 
will not be commenced by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Grenville, &c. who cither directly ad* 
vised or sanctioned the bold measures of pre-* 
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etution which wttt taken ii^ the idxiwr* 
tA project of ^ atmed tKiutnilify. ^>eh, m 
the war before the last, not ba^g beert 
treated as Tiostik, was in the last war ^mi* 
dered, and justly considcrcdi in that light* 

Much less do I- believe «hat the battttt will 
be commenced Ify Mr. Addingtan VtiA Jlit 
friends, since, daring the last negotiation 
with France, orders were issued by th^ late 
adininistration iot preventing any Frendh 
squadron from proceeding towards Turkey 
or Egypt, or from pdseing the streights of 

Gibraltar, or from etitcring any of the French 
ports in the West Indies and landing troops 
in them, or from proceeding from Helvpct 
to Louisiana. ' These were aH measures of 
precaution and vigour, taken before any de* 
claratiort of hostilities, adopted in the very 
height of a gi^at negdtiation, all calculated 
to prc^tnt^ Jyj^n:^, our enemy from profit- 



ing fajr aiU&tx^ or from gftining the aturt of 
tts UnNier aaoy pretence <>£ amicable inten** 

tions. For these strong measures of prec^fir 

tion the late ministry claimed .credit, and^ 

•■ 

n the^ ifeitrved^ jeecfit?ed it, 

Ne^^r do I thihik^ that the abstia^t po* 
licjr qT precautionary mefarares will be con« 
demiiedtQr' those who severely, reprobated 
the tan^e and submisslte forbearance of Lord 
North during the American war^ Mrhenlte 
SuSerefl Btmsdfto be amtised fdr jtwo years 
by^tr|Mofes»onsoof JFfance with re^td to 
h^ imArtient ; andifor' a year mote with 
i^egard tb the l^anish artnament ; and for a 
year' ^iiiope with ^regard to the Dutdi ajrma-* 
mentV^md notwithstanding warning upon 
warning, dehimciation upO^ demmciationt 
in and out of parliancient, be chose, not 
to stand, but to idecp^ upon the justice of 
his ca^9 and to suffir the enemy to comr- 

F2 



pktc all theii: preparations &r attetk^ befbm 
Ik; wouM take any d^ci^ve measure tctde^f 
feat &r :pi'€vGrttr them: ' .: !<-" - 

The policy of tbiiS «dnduct was -ptO(Kd in 
its effects. The acknowledgment by France 
o^ ]t6€ ihdejp^ndencci of Amcricaiwas dtsa<- 
rc^^d by Ministers long after it was publishh 
cd-in Paris. The Toulon fleet passed tbb 
6ot : before Admiral Byron could <^t SA^ 
Htk»^v /On theimstcuit' Sp^Wthrefvi^ oC 
thie fnask^ Gibcskavic wks inirestBd % ; tjt^a 
w:hble :prei)ar«d rforck i of : the' qcpilfined 
pcMitr»;jgaid th^ FlandiKrwcr^^ttadrad hfi 
foie^ ftrcy ;knew of tKc iw^n vHoiUb^^l 
rAmv>Uktb^chcak fD^^dif^. for ialtbai}gh*!ibi»} 
i^rdsl^p j)ermitted Holland reputedly: tQ 
i-e(\Ast' her • contril^ution acccording to thcaty^ 
tfaou^ He long, confined his measures; to 
-friero ^ complaint for the open protection 
and -assisti^nca ^hc. affdrded our cnetoies^ be 
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at fast worked himself upta one act <^f pre- 
caution and vigour, and ordered a Dutch 
fleet of merchantineti;' hlden with warlike 
stores for France, and sailing under a convoy 
commanded by Count Byland, to be detmn^ 
ed and brought; int6:^pDrtv^ thoughi by the 
wretched inaniter in wtdch the detention 
was planned, its tfkcU were almost defeat-* 
cd. It is curious, however, to observe the 
remarks upor^ this transacdbn in the Aiinual 
Begister, which was at that time, ^thou^ 
perhaps not entirely written, yet certainly 
in the historical part revised by Mr; Burke. 
The passage lallude to is'as:foUows:<r-H<^ The 
^^ apparent vigour of this measure, and tht 
•' semblance it from thence bott to the great 
^^ and decided nieasures of happier times, 
** rendered it in some degree a £ivouritc with 
^' many people, who from thence argued a. 
'* renovation of our ancient spirit in ccma^ 
'* cil, and fortune in war." 
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But gniitmg thp abstract question as to 
the justice of procautionaiy mcascures before 
a cIi2iclaratiQi>. of vrar under. Certain xestric^ 
^ow ; allowmg the happy issues ef this po« 
Key lA immerous iustaxices ; admitting that 
in the case bdor^ns thp ecpiity ofobr pitn 
Meeting is iinquesliona2rie> many cfbjtfctiQda 
saay be easily started fiom a iSSRittxA sbixrce^ 

f 

• • • 

.Tfae.raeasurCtJt will beilud> w^s» in .point 
dClsme> impolitic. 



increased die number of our direct 
enemies, when it «wasQ]Ur obvious duty tc> 

diminish it» . . 

• • • • 

We did injustice to the inclination of 
Spain, who, in the last year, paid three mi>^ 
fions m order to preserve her neutrality for 
our sake 
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By taking the Sptiiish galteoiis w^ .flc- 
l^hred Spain of tHe power to buy off her 
hostility this year^ a$ she did the last. Wc 
forctd her into war by depriving her of tht 
tnealis to purchase peace ; and Bonaparte 
wili urge qur no7i hit in crwnena luat m 

corpore. 

* 

Besides> suppose she had equipped hat 
irnen of war^ and we had connived at the 
drmament^ ^e would^ from good feeling 
towards Great Britain, have rendered its ope» 
rations inefficient. 



We have also By this measure cbmpro*^ 
inisied our most valiiable ally, and endan« 
^red Portttgidi* . 

We have further touched Spain on the 
nicest point bf her honour, and placed her 
on the pinnacle of pride and punctilio^ 
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Wc hare lastly given a new pretext fer 
Bonaparte to display his. forbearance and 
tnoderation^ and enabled him to vindicate 
his future conduct vvith regard to Spain 
and Portugal, whatever they may be, from 
the outrageous violence of our aggression. . 

This seems a very plausible^ though not 
m very powerful, chain of argument, as it falls 
to pieces link after link, on the resolution of 
tL single question: Was Spain arming, or 
was she noti .: t 

If she was arming in addition to her, for- 
mer violations of neutrafity, so long, so re- 
peatedly complained of; if. she: was arming 
whilst her treaty to assist France with all her 
powers continued in force and activity ; if 
she was arming notwithstanding her agree^ 
tnent not to arm at aU ; thci question is 
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solved. The policy we acted upon was 
not mere deliberation, but necessity. We 
were called upon by the controling principle 
of self preservation. We were obliged to 
adopt the only probable naeans of defeating 
war with Spain, by endeavouring to cut off 
its sinews, and to prevent its effects. 

If any man can prove Spain at the present 
moment to be a real independent power, ca- 
pable of acting according to its own will, rea- 
son, and interests, I will not even cavil upon 
the objections which have been adduced. 

But Spain, most unfortunately, is at pre- 
sent a miserable automaton, moved by a 
powerful, but not an invisible hand. She is 
a mere dependent and vassal of France, and 
if in this state of servile degradation she gives 
evident manifestations of becoming an ac- 
complice in the desperate attempt of coa- 



so 
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summating our rnin; are wc to become, 

upon that, or any other account, the dupes 

^ of her impotency, to act as a friend, or of 

I^Bonaparte's mandates to her, to act as an 

enemy ? 

I may acknowledge, though w^ith great 
difficulty, hesitation, and reluctance, the 
expediency of allowing Spain to purchase, 
by a limited and ascertained contribution, 
a continuance of her seeming neutrality 
from France, and not to consider the in- 
glorious purchase, as hostile, though, per- 
haps, without it, Bonaparte could not perse- 
vere in his course of aggrandisement. I 
may acknowledge that it may be politic 
not to enter into war with Spain on account 
of the numerous infractions of neutrality, 
against which we have remonstrated, pro- 
vided the course of that subaltern hostility 
be in future moderated or discontinued. 
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But so soon as she assumes the attitude 
of acting against us with her whole force, 
and of assisting France with all her powers, 
our discretion, our choice is at an end ; 
we have no alternative as a wise and gal- 
lant nation, unless it is wise and gallant to 
persuade ourselves that the powers which 
Bonaparte can arm, he will not permit to 
attack us, and that when he is enabled to 
strike the blow, his hand will be checked 
by humanity and compunction ? 

Let us give pretext to attack from oppo- 
sition, let us afford a pretence to a haughty 
manifesto from Spain, let us present an open- 
ing for a new composition of lies and out- 
rage fronj St. Cloud — but let us not expose 
and sacrifice ourselves as victims to the hu- 
manity and compunction of Bonaparte. 

Can it depend upon our conduct to con- 
tinue Spain a neutral power, when she can- 



not depend upon herself? What security 

* • • 

can we take from her when she is not 
sui juris, when she acknowledges herself 
unable to direct her own affairs, and take$ 
Bonaparte for her curator ? 

When Bonapa^rtc began to make arma- 
ments, though of no great extent, in the 
ports of Holland, the late administration, 
most wisely in my opinion, considered them 
as acts of meditated hostility ; and when 
Spain, governed by Bonaparte, directs ar- 
maments to commence in all her ports, I 
suppose the present administration will be 
excused in ascribing them to a similar in- 
tention ; and as we are already at war with 
France, such armaments are not subjects of 
negotiation, but of retaliation; they are not 
to be represented against, but resisted and 
defeated; for whilst Spain remains under 
the power of France, as at the present time. 
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ian armament in a Spanish port is to be con- 

« » 

sidered not less hostile, than an armament 
in a French port ; and the equipment of 
ships of the line at Ferrbl arid Cadiz, arc 
to be treated in the same mariner as prepa- 
rations at Rochfott and Brest. 



The misfortune of the present period is, 
that neutral nations have all lost the spirit 
of neutrality. The principles of neutrality 
are merged in submission and subserviency. 
Is Switzerland any longer a neutral power? 
No, she is a njere servant to France! Is 
Holland any longer heutral ? Alas, she is a 
slave, and not even, allowed the formality 
of giving out orders in her own territories? 
Are the states of Germany contiguous to 
France, and open to French invasions, any 
longer neutral ? No ; they are miserable 
dependants, whose princes or governments 
Bonaparte insults and plunders at pleasure. 
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and treats with less ceremony than a gentle- 
man would shew to his superior domestic. 
What can we pronounce with respect to 
ihe Italian states, who are tridled and con- 
troled bj French garrisons, and feel them- 
selves happy and favoured whikt they are 
not obliged to enter into active war against 
us ? Spain— ris she neutral ? No ; to pre- 
vent her being actually engaged against 
us hitherto in a war notoriously unjust, 
she was obliged to ransom her feelings, if 
adverse to France, last year with three mil- 
lions of money. Ransom is no longer admit- 
ted; the slave must serve ; Spain, possibly 
against her will, is, ordered to arm, and 
obliged to obey ; against that armament 
we are forced to prepare; and though we 
lament that we must fight Bonaparte 
through the sides of Holland, and through 
the sides of Spain, we still must not shrink 

■4. - ^ > « . I & 

from ©ur. duty out of reluctance to en- 
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counter wbat necessity imposes, nor be 
duped by principles or sentiments, which, 
applied to independent nations, may be wise 
and politic, but which applied to subject 
and vassal courts, must tend to the ruin of 
those who trust them. 

But let us for a moment look to the past 
conduct of Spain, and consider whether 

* 

there was the slightest probability of pre- 
renting her from joining in the war against 
us, if we bad strictly confined ourselves to 
the humility of complaint, and continued 
to watch her armaments with the most 
punctilious dread of interrupting them. 

Only trace her conduct from the period 
of the Bourbon contract to the present day. 
Look to it in the war of 17 57, towards the 
termination of which, notwithstanding her 
professions, she joined France With all her 
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forces^ . Examine her conduct again in the 
American war, when in a cause, which 
Struck at the principle on which the con- 
nection and existence of her own colonics 
depended, she forgot or sacrificed every feel- 

4 

ing of ancient policy and future interest, for 
the gratification of combining with France 
for our , destruction. Examine further her 
conduct in the l^st war, after, she had long 
fought by our side as our ally, aaid was only 
forced by defeats into a disgraceful peace ; 
did she not within a. few short rnonths sink 
again under the influence of the power she 
then abhorred ? Did she net join the mur- 
derers of the Bourbons against her recept 
ally ? Did she not detach to Brest fifteen 
sail of this line, in. order to effect a descent 
upon Ireland, and combine with a Jacobin 
army i.n the invasion and dismemberment of 
Portugal ? If such ^ was :her rn,ode of acting 
in.thd two wars, when she was tinder the 



milder Ittflueficc' of f he hcrtist of*^ Sourbbn; 
if gfich'W^rt her f)roceedin^$ rn the kst "war,- 
ivheii the f^i!i6iple'^ »of a cSr^raott <Jatrde 
and a common allkncfr with us were frerfi 
in her jncmory, what had we to expect, 
whtki she hiii tfOctetoftied her neck td ihc 
yolie of Bd|i^partS> when i»he submitted with 
only it seeihi^ r<liict£tnce t<> the go^d, ktk^ 

• • * • 

fto ibnger strugjgled against her driver ? 

There still o6curs to me another line of 
objection by which administration may be 
attacked. It may be alleged to minist^r^ 
—You may hi defensible in point of the 
usage! and law of 'nations*, ybu may be jus- 

• • • • » • 

tified in polity Ah to the measure you die- 
tatcd,' but you are inexcusable as to the 
manner in which it was executed. It was 
your bounden duty to have provided, that 

• • • • F 

your aofe '^f jprecautidh, &s in the case of 
{"alfcland^s islands/sfaoutd have been cariie^ 
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into cfFcct hy a superior force, fully sufficient 
to prevent resistance and bloodshed; whereas 
you sent out a force of the very description 
calculated to produce both« 

I do not thlxik there is mu0b taltie to he 
ascribed to this argument, supposing the 
fact, on which it is built^ wer« strictly true* 
For it would follow if this argument were 
sound, that a measure of precaution, vigour, 
and reprisal should never be taken, when- 
ever any resistance could be apprehended, or 
it were possible that an order on- the point 
could be disputed; which would operate so 
much in favour of the powers of the first 
order, and so entirely against the interest of 
inferior states, that it evidently proves tool 
much; 



I confess, however, that in true justico 
a^d polifty^ all nations, not only mth regard 



«0 

to acts of pfccaution, but .also with regard 
Id all expeditions in war^ ought to, use> if 
possible^ 3uch a superiority bf ^rcc as ttiay 
prevent contest and ^ffusio»5f human bfood; 

yet I cannot linxit this position so far as to 
decide, that -without such a superiority no 
nation ougiit to hazard an engagement/ ei- 
ther directly for conquest, or provisionally 
for security. All that is fairly required is, 
that governments should es^ert their utmost 
power to effectuate their legitimate and ne- 
cessary objects with tfcc least possible ii^ury 
to others. 



' If, however, what is reported be true, the 
principle here inculcated was not neglected 
by Government, though froni accident its 
ppplieatioh^ failed,^' I have been informed^ 
that orders were dispatched to the com- 
nianoer of a ship of the line, then at sea, to 
twtvfht squadron of frigates which was 4?a' 

U 2 



lined tq, secuxc 9n^.4etftin the ;5f>ajHst t|c»r 
$urp<-8ki{i^ fmd thftt if lije h^d ;|\ot c^suall j 
b«(» Qif hk statipnn when, flw « ^^. ai^T 
rl!ired»;/;Aa/ cofft^n4fi¥:Wt)pl.dJvay^ >€cn tho 
^ar^jr i(?f his .M^sty'i ofdcfs to tl^jSpanish 

CUq»tW»(Ce, would: :h»ve h»r4l^ j^isp^Cite^ 






Sw?Ji:*tei tlw groun4j5. qn whi^h it appcan 
toMC) that the ordct^ftM: detaining the Spa*- 
|iish treasurerships i^Ju^tlfi^b^o^ Many a4T 
ditional arguments might be brpiight , <b)P 
solving and refuting objections, but to my 
Judgcaent /Goie aloq e / seeix>/sd nc,(;cssvj tQ 
dwelLupoi^y viz;, that when. Spai^ arms^ w? 
contend not^witli §f>?Mni;but.B9naparta ,, { 
^«^I«fve nojhbg .can fxccfid thcjr^luqt^inc? 
of the jj^plc of Sp^n to enter intp ^gr yritli 
<3r?at i^ritain, b«t the.j^lqctancR,ojf i<^^ 
Britain, ^ commence -,a wm ., with ,.^paiiH 

1 M 
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gut both countries are at present actuated 
by compulsory ipqtiyes^ which the one dare 
jio^^lhe: other ou^tnoj to resist, though of 
a:4if€«rent kind ; tfep . (qrmtt by the servile 

4 

j5iibmis$io«i of its ministry to the tyranny of 
Ilf anCfo the other by the fixed resolutiqij of 
thiS: gpyemro?nt and thepcopk to main^iuji 
against ^yery cQmbinatk»: of power* tbsif 
freedocn wid independei^t 

yP^^^. Since the above pages were writCeiit 
a paipphlet ha$ appeared- from ^tbe author of 
^'Cursory Rcro«rW* which seems to be a 
very b&?ty and inteoiperate efforts in whicli 
tbc. autbOt Appears merely industrious to iq^ 
U^inp, and p^^?f les§ of convincing. 

Most of the topics he adduces have been 
discitssed in the argument J have ftated ; 
01 are refV^ted i^ the Treatise of Lord liver* 

A 

jiool,-f^oi^ whicli 1^« hai? t^k?|i hi? ipottQ, 
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Aiftd^ siif eiy^ it woiflfl bt lost time (fb def ain 
the reader, by dcirioristratihg , the absurdity 
of comparing the laic-order fbr^detalliiiig vea^ 
eels bound tp S^in yf\%h. treasures or war- 
lik(4-Stbr^s, t4 tbe. seizure of the Smyrna 
'8fe« by Charles th6 Second j or ^ ifefuting 
an author, who disclaims enteriAg intd . any 
bi^thettireu^stanoss^ of His adv^rsai^^s cas9^ 
pr discussing the.QserttsoftHc q^re8itiC]|^ * ^^ 



. It is.*,^ paltry trltioiph to refute a 'Writer, 
inrho .mistakes a contrast fqr a parallel ; not 
jivauild there be iiauoh ingenuity in exposing 
ri.jiid^c,^ >thb. Without hearing evidence, 
dbiould: ixEoolounde the act of killing to be 
murder, wheft the evidence, If heard, would 
have proved it justifiable and in self-defence* 



J. . — - ' ' 



; The object of this author Is, to raise a prc^^ 

•- • • ^ • . • 

judkt upon' the subject, so as to prevent the 

wOion,^ if p^g^ible,'^ -from receiving any e35« 



\ ' 
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planatioh of it with candour and rrpparti- 
ality. The object of my argument is, to 
open the sovurcea of discussion^ and to pre-" 
pare the minds of the people for understand** 
ing the justice of our cause, when they 
shall be called upon to support Government 
with all their energy and vigour ; since it is 
obvious from what I have adduced, that our 
conduct towards Spain may have been, with 
respect to the principles of the law of na- 
tions, just ; and with respect to the public 
safety, necessary. 



THG £Ni:^« 
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T. Gillctt, Printer, Salisburx-*^^^'* 
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New Books prinfed /or John SxockDALE* 



A Systematic View of the Formation, Discipline, and 
Economy of Armies. By Robert Jacksonj M.D^ 
In one vol. 4to. Price il. is. 

List of the Volimteer and Yeomanry Corps j to which 
^re added, the complete Regulations for the Volunteer 
Establishment, and an Abstract of the Consolidated Act* 
Pric6 3s. 

Reflections on the menaced Invasion, and the Means 
of protecting the Capital, bylpreventing the Enemy from 
landing in any part contiguous to it. By the Hon. Col. 
George Hanger. Price 4s. 6d. 

A Sketch of all the Invasions or Descents on the 
British Islands. To which. are prefixed, Thoughts oa 
the French Invasion of England. tBy General Dumou- 
rier. In 4to. with three large coloured Charts. Price 
3$. 6d, . . 

The Marquis of Wellesley's Notes relative to the late 
Transactions in the Marhatta Empire. In one vol. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates. Price 13s.; in 4to. 158.^ or on 
superfine wove royal paper, price il. is. 

London Calendar, or Court and City Register, 1805. 
Price 3s. 6d. 5 with Almanack, 5s. 6d.; and Com- 
panion, 75. 6d. ; and Arms of the Peers and Baronets, 
&c. I IS.; and Volunteer List, 15s. 6d; and East India 
Calendar entirely complete, 21S4 bound in red calf, or in 
red morocco, with leaves, back, &c. elegantly gilt, il. 6s, 

New Peerage of the United Kingdom, brought down 
to 1805, in two vols, price i6s. boards. 

An Answer to Sir Robert Wilson's Inquiry into the 
present State of the Military Force of the British Em- 
pire, with a View to its Organization, is. 6d. 



JBoafrs prifiUJ for JcHU SrbcKDALE. 

The Experienced Farmer's Tour in America, exhibit- 
ing the American System of Agricuhure, and breeding 
of Cattle, ^ith its recent Improvements, To which arc 
added, Sketches by J. B. Boadley, Esq. By Richard 
Parkinson, Author of the Experienced Farmer- In one 
volume, 8vo. 

Thejollowlng Articles^ recently purchased, art 
offered at the Prices affixed'. 

Essays on Physiognomy, designed to promote the 
Knowledge atid Love of Mankind.' By John Caspaf 
Lavater. Illustrated with upwards of 550 most beautiful 
Plates, by Holloway. Translated from the Frencli, by 
Henry Hunter, D.D. Ih five vohinies, imperial 4to. 
Price 27I. 

Journal of the Forces under the command of General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, K,B. in the Mediterranean and 
Egypt; with a particular Account of Malta. By ..£iiea$ 
Anderson, Lieutenant of the 40th Regiment. In one 
large vol. 4to. with seven fine large Views and two Plans. 
Reduced from 2I. 12s. 6d. to iL is. 

A Journey from Edipburgh through parts of Scotland ; 
interspersed with anecdotes, traditional, literary, and his- 
torical \ together with biographical Sketches, from the 
twelftti century to the present time. By Alexander 
Campbell. In two elegant vols. 410. illustrated with 
forty-four accurate engravings, in the very first style of 
aquatinta. Reduced from 4I. 4s. to 2I. 2s. * 

The British Mercury, or historical and critical Views 
of Events from 1789 to 1800. By M. Mallet du Pan. 
In four very large vols. 8vo. Reduced from zl..i2s. 6d« 

to ll. IS. 

' Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, translated from the 
Arabic and Persian. By Jonathan Scott, Esq. In one 
vol. crown 8vo.- Reduced from 7s. 6d. to 5s, 

N. B. The finest and beat thick post, plain at is. per. 
quire; or gilt, is. 2d. 
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BY AUCTION^ 



ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY NEXT 

A SALE BY AUCTION 

Will take place on the Premises, No. 179 Piccadilly, late 
in the Occupation of Mr. John Debrett, where the fol- 
lowing, amongst many other scarce and valuable 
Books, in various elegant Bindings, will be sold with- 
out reserve. 

TARLIAMENTART Register and State Papers^ i 
105 volumes. 

Universal HistCM-y Ancieiit and Modern, 6p voltimcs. 

Asiatic Researches, 7 volumes: 4to. 

Gcntleman*s Magazine, 98 volumes. 

Grose's Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotlandj and 
Ireland, 1 2 vols. 4to. 

The same in 8vo. 

Lavater's Physiognomy, 5 vols. 4to* 

Bruce's Travels, 5 vols. 4t0. 

Monthly Review, 107 vols. 

Critical Review. 

Encyclopoedia Britannica, 20 vols. 

Anderson's British Poets, Shakespeare and Index, 
and British Drama, 18 vols. 

Vancouver's Voyage,^ 3 vols. 4to. and a folio volume of 
Charts, &c. 

Cook's Voyagesji^ vols, first impression. 



Bodis for Sale ly Auction* 

Chauchard^s Maps of Germaiiy^ &€# A 'sttbscribcr^t 
£ne impression. 

Johnson's and Steeven's Shakespeare^ 21 vols. 
'..-Dictionnaire Diplomatique^ 28 vols* 4to» 

Maitland's London^ 2 vols. 

Journals of the Lords and Commons j Reports^ &c» &c. 

New Annual Register, 23 vols. 
. Dodsley's Annual Register, 44 vols. 

Lord Orford's Works,.? vols. 4to. 

Boydell*s Thames, 2 vols, folio. 

Charnock's Marine Architecture, 3 vols. 4to. 

Baddam's Philosophical Transactions, 10 vols. 

Sir.W- Jones's Works, 8 vols. 4to. &c. &c. and tai* 
rious original highly finished drawings, by Daycs, of 
views belonging to Aikin's £nvironis ofManchester,Liver-> 
pool, &c. and drawings of views belonging to the History 
t>f London and its Environs. 

Piccadilly^ 
Januryt^iio^ 
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